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Secondary teacher education students should be given 
clear instruction in the assembling and assessment of professional 
teaching portfolios. In the teacher education program at the 
University of Louisville (Kentucky), student teachers are asked to 
prepare portfolios » exactly as all secondary students must in the 
state of Kentucky, meaning that the student teachers discover '*how 
students feel." For professional portfolios, students should be 
provided with detailed writing assignments. Examples from numerous 
portfolio entries and the "letters to portfolio readers," which were 
written by the student teachers as reflections on what they were 
doing, illustrate criteria against which personal and professional 
growth can be assessed. Criteria for judging the portfolios can be 
developed and decided upon jointly with the participants. The 
prospective teachers' reflections on accomplishments, values, goals, 
interests, learning strategies, and their understanding of what they 
are learning about teaching indicate the importance of professional 
portfolios in teacher preparation. Examples taken directly from 
student portfolios serve as illustrations of the students' own 
reflections on five topics: (l) what they did well; (2) what they 
valued in their teaching; (3) their goals, interests, and agendas as 
teachers; (4) their strategies and processes for learning and 
teaching; and (5) their understanding of what they learned about 
teaching. Portfolios are powerful learning devices for all students 
enrolled in teacher education programs, and should be encouraged for 
their many positive results. (HB) 
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by Elizabeth J. Strobie 
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Abstract: 

This presentation describes procedures used Lo help wcondary Uacbir educaUoa 
students assemble and assess portfolios of professional vork Eximpies from tbetr 
portfolio entries and letters lo portfolio readers lllgslrale critf rlt against vhich to 
jointly assessed personal and professional growth The prospecUve teachers' 
reflections on accomplish me nts, velues, goels, (alerests, learning strelegles, and 
their understanding of vhai they are learning about teaching iodJcate the 
importance of professional portfolios in teacher preparaUoo The preteplaUoa also 
describes the instructor's shifting of portfolio procedure deciiioni from ibar^d 
QTnership with students to student ovnership of fjoqisloas- 
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'Kow You Know What Your Students Wtll Be Feeling' : Reflections 
^from Teacher Education Students' Portfolios 



Elizabeth J.Stroble 
University of Louisville 



As writing teachers Implement portfolio systems in Ihelr clessrooms, they find that o 
number of tough questions must be negotiated for the system to meet the needs of \eMt\er and 
sludenis and to reflect theoretical assumptions about language and learning ( Sommers, 1991, 
Weinbaum, 1991). As a teacher educator Implementing profee^ional portfolios in preservice 
secondary education courses, 1 , too, have faced questions that ohallenge my ability to align theory 
and practice In my classroom. Because "a portfolio pedagog/ supports an open deaeroom and 
reKesuponagenulnely academic environment" (Yancey, 1992, p. 18), 1 have found that o 
process I once owned now must be owned by my students. The shift I \\m made in my classroom 
from shared declston-making to student-owned decision-making has been one of the 
serendipitous results of a portfolio system , one that I believe results In Increased opportunities 
for teacher education students to reflect on personal and professional growth. 



Professional Portfolios: The Context 
The secondary education department at the University of Louisville currently offers the four 
courses required prior to student teaching In two six-hour blocks team-taught by university 
faculty on site at local high schools. Based on planning with high school teachers and several 
years' experience operating an alternative certification program , we immerse our students In 
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social service agencies and tn local high school classrooms early In their program, foregoing 




Because of the context provlc3ed by lerifslallve manctetes In the form of the 1 990 Kentucky 
Education Reform Act (KEftA), the entire state Is undergoing changes In school governance, 
finance, curriculum, and assessment. The statewide emphasis on performance 
assessments—especially the portfolio assessment of learning in writing, math, social studies, 
and science—dovetails nicely with portfolio Instruction and assessment in teacher education 
classes. All K- 1 2 perfor'^ance assessments are rated according to categories that describe 
students* work as novice, apprentice, proficient, or distinguished. Figure 1 displays the general 
category descriptions. Specific rubrics are used to assess students' performances in areas such 
as writing and problem -solving. Teacher education students must become skilled and 
comfortable with these assessments. Thus, the professional portfolios that our preservice 
teachers prepare provide an opportunity to "know how students feel" when they must assemble 
their own portfolios. 

Asa result of my experiences with professional portfolios, I have changed the following 
structuring procedures to Increase students' professional reflections: contents, criteria, 
assessment, and reflection requirements. The shift in ownership of those structuring procedures 
has fostered prospective teachers' thinking about teaching and learning. As a result, the clearest 
evidence of my professional worth as a teacher educator --what I would include In my own 
professional portfolio- -Is my students' reflective work In the form of portfolios they have 
assembled and the record of the decisions they made to structure the portfolios they created. 
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Thoniii5 C Bnyficn, Ccimminsioncr of nducalicin 



PERFORMANCE leVEL^ 




A( tlii^liiglicsl level, (he student 
hn5 derp iinderslnnding o( Ihe 
concept or process niid cnn com- 
plelc nil imporlnni parls of the 
Insk. The student cnn communi- 
rnte well, think concretely and 
abslrnclly, and nnjilyze and inter- 
pret dnln. 




Proficicut 

The student undrrMnnds the 
mnjcu concents, cnn do nlmost 
nil of the tnSK. nnd cnn com- 
ninnicnte concepts clenrly. 



Apprentice 

The student hns gnined more 
iinderslnnding, cnn do some 
iniportnnt pnrts of the task. 
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Novice 

1hr student Is hephin|ng U\ shnvv 
nn ^indeistnndinB of new infor- 
innlion or skills. 
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Portfolio Structuring Decisions: A Shift In Role 
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Although Lfirst used portfolios as an Instructloial and assessment tool In on English methods 



semesters' use in the site-based gsneral methods and Instr uctlonalmedia course. At first I alone 
made many of thedeci onsaboul the contents, criteria, assessment, and reflection procedures, 
including the decision about how much my students could contribute to the decisions. I required 
the following contents In the English methods portfolio: one unit plan, six lesson plans, five 
writing samples, six journal entries, and a letter to the portfolio reader. The criteria by which 
the students and I assessed the contents were jointly determined. I provided checklists for the 
design of unit and lesson plans. Additionally, students wrote principles to guide their 
instructional planning in these categories: meeting diverse students' needs, teaching literature, 
end teaching writing. The guiding principles, a few of which follow, provided another set of 
criteria by which the portfolio contents were assessed: 

• Use universally relevant themes in order to connect with the literature. 

• Be cautious when selecting materials; evaluate the content, not just the 
author's race or gender. 

• Create an environment where the students have a voice in the choices 
made in the classroom, 

• During revision and editing stages, shift the burden from the teacher to the 
student through response groups. 

Finally, students addressed the Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of English Languat j ie 
6ria(NCTE, 1986) In their letters to portfolio readers, They identified which Items In Iheir 
portfolios provided the best evidence of their growth in the knowledge of language development, 
composing and analyzing langua^, reaJlngand llt9rature> nonpr Intend Instructional media, 
evaluation , and research. They assessed their pedagogical strengths and weaknesses In 




testers ago, I have altered the portfolio procedures most as a result of two 
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Instructional planning; n^structlo'^a) performance; tnstructlonal assessment; instructtoi; in 

Ktoiffltlfliltiii^ 

^ uses of emers^ technologies; and Instruction In language for learning, The/ discussed their 



^Qq ^^^^^^\Ky\^ regarding concern for students, adaptability, and a professional perspective. 



The English m<^thods students completed a soclogram that i used to pair compatible readers 
for assessment purposes. Each pair traded portfolios, rated unit and lesson plans, responded to 
Ideas in the writing samples and Journal entries, and wrote a letter responding to the portfolio 
author. 1 did the same for each student and also responded to each student's assessment of the 
peer*s portfolio. 

The students' reflections were limited to the letter to the portfolio reader. Students 
explained their growth in preparing to teach English, as defined by the jointly determined 
standards, and directed the reader to specific examples indicating the strongest work and areas 
that needed Improvement. While writing samples and journal entries also contained thoughtful 
statements about teaching and learning English, the reflections were not as explicit, as personal , 
nor as comprehensive as those found in the portfolio letters. 

As t reflected on those insightful reflections in the letters my students wrote to^tK other 
and to me as portfolio readers, I realized that I wanted to extend the power of the portfolio by 
encouraging reflection throughout the semester's course work and by encouraging greater 
student ownership of the process of structuring, developing, and assessing. Shared 
uecislon-making gave way to student-owned decision making. 



Student-owned decision-making 

In the second semester of teaching the site-based general methods and instructional media 
class, those of us who taught it dramatically shifted to the teacher education students the 
decision-making about portfolio contents, criteria, essessmenti and reflection requirements. 
The students in these team -taught courses select«l the contents ( twelve items total » with at least 
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two norv-prjnt Jjtem^) to correlate with the six course ooals: 
WliiSllg thecomplex lives of stijdents and adults In schools 

2. plarmlng. orQartlzIng, and teaching lessons In a positive clc?srot»fTj environment 
^^5^]Qnin^ and administering assessm jnt strat^ies and methods 

4. nurturing personal growth end professional development 

5. improving self ess8ssmentand peer feedbaok processes 

6. organizing for student teaching 

In 6 letter to the portfolio reader , students addressed ihe course goals point by point, explaining 
how the contents of the portfolio conveyed their growth In learning to teach. Students also 
assessed their strengths and weaknesses as e teacher, pointing to evidence in the portfolio, end 
identifying their best and worst pieces of work in the portfolio with explanations. 

As one of the first class projects, students developed the criteria by which the portfolios 
were assessed at the end of the term. Working in small groups, they synthesized Individual 
suggestions to develop specifications for assessing the portfolio in terms of course goals end In 
the presentation of the portfolio. As an example, students suggested these criteria for assessing 
goal five, improving self assessment and peer feedback processes: 

• evidence of acceptance of criticism from peers and Instructors 

• using failures/successes as opportunity for growth 

• evidence of Introspection 

For presentation criteria, students recommended that we assess portfolios for: 

• neatness 

• organization 

. • thoroughness 

• relevancy 

• logical planning 

• evidence of growth apparent 



These criteria were then raapped on to a KERA-style rubric tM defined novice, apprentice , 



was consider^^ be a rich, distinctive, or creative performance according to the criteria set 
for tte t^p^mponents had to be focused, clear , and precise. The task would be complex in 



thought and 'nsight as well as well-written/produced, and well-organlzed. By contrast, a novice 
performance was chara:iter1zed by minimal performance according to the established criteria. It 
might lack key components, be filled with errors, and be organized Incoherently. 

in one of the final classes, students brought their portfolios complete with a 
self-assessment, based on the established criteria. They paired with p^rs to trade and assess 
por tfolios. The four instructors for the two sections of the course responded to the self and peer 
assessments, balancing those student assessments with their oy.'n Judgements to make a final 
determination of novice, apprentice, proficient, or distinguished performance. In almost every 
case, the self, peer , and professor ratings matched. 

In QcaUion to shifting decision -making responsibility for portfolio conlents, criteria, and 
assessment even more to class members, the team teachers for these courses also made our goal 
of student reflection more explicit and comprehensive- For example, two course goals 
emphastzed personal and prc-esslonal growth and improving self assessment processes. The 
work of the course was organized around twelve projects which Included teaching In high school 
classrooms, compteling reflective bssays, researching and writing case studies, mlcroteaching, 
and collaborative research agendas related to cour^ goals. Students self-assessed and reflected 
on each of the Individual assignments within thest iwelve projects and rated the work of each 
project hollsllcally , using the KERA-style rubric. The/ also explained which component of the 
project was their best work and weakest, Reflection permeate the written work which stood 
alone or eccompanisd performances such as teaching peers or high school students. As a result, 
students wrote rich personal and professional reflections as the cour » progressed, even before 
they composed letters to the portfolio readers at the end of the semestp". 




Il|uish0d performances in the methods/mfidla classes. Distinguished work 
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Professional Portfolios: Student Reflections 
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As I examfRecl students' reflections In the portfolio letters and In Individual assignments, I 



have selected examples to Illustrate the students* reflections on 1 ) what they did well, 2) what 
they valued in their teaching, 3) thetr own gosls and interests— their agenttes as teachers, 4) 
their strategies and processes for learning about teaching, and 5) their understanding of what 
they learned about teaching. 

DWhat they did well 

When students described their successes, they often related general feelings of 
accomplishment. This history major described what the portfolio demonstrated: 
"The following is a product of months of hard work. It should demonstrate strengths, weaknesses, 
and growth. Above all , It should be the story of how one young student became one young teocher." 
An art major cited particular strengths: "My strengths as a teacher include my ability to do 
reflective assessment of both myself and others, my Ideas for authentic assessment strategies, 
my concern for the affective domain , and my positive altitude." Occasionally, a preservice 
teacher described a specific classroom event and Its personal meaning: "When Sorah and I taught 
class 1 realized that I can be unbiased as long as I am constantly trying to overcome It— sort of 
like fighting an endless battle with yourself. But, tt is only through this battle that one can treat 
a student and all the other students fairly, In class with Sorah I tried to be evenhanded In my 
treatment. I tried to do the best I could for the clsss as a whole. And, most of all, I tried to be kind 
to all the kids without regard to race, Intelligence, or gender. I found that as the day went along I 
became better at asking questions and letting the kids answer to better suit my own goals of fair 
treatmentr " These student had Increased their awareness of themselves as teachers. 
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rofloctions on their cla$sroom twching experiences reveeled the aspxts 
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of teaching thf^ valued and what they hoped to continue In the future. An art teacher wrote ''I 



^^^m) the day thinking how very, very important it is to develop sensitivity to 
students' needs and abilities. Though I'd like to have all the understanding, now I realize that It 
will be gained step by step, effort by effort. Though It Is Important to have plans. I will alwe/s 
neeJ to be sensitive and flexible in carrying out my lesson." More specifically, an English major 
asserted: "I will write with my students. By modeling, I hope to encourage my students to become 
more active In the writing process." A physical educator thought: "I like to bo active and creative 
In my lessons and encourage students to strive for the best. I feel that I am responsible to 
provide the student with tne baseline data and engrain It in their minds and bodies, willfully." 
These values were expressed even more strongly In the agendas they set for themselves as 
teachers. 

3. Their own goals and Interests- -their agendas as teachers 

The students' reflections Illustrated their awareness of the work ahead. After teaching an 
algebra class, this student wrote: "There Is something else that I can see that I need to work on. 
That Is to build some positive Ideas or concepts out of wrong answers. Don't just dismiss them, 
or ignore them. After all. how can you encourage risk taking If you completely Ignore the wrong 
answers? If you try to take the answer and build on It, more of a discussion might ensue, getting 
more students Involved and thereby encouraging the students to talce more risks In answering. 
This would eventually Increase the students' problem solving abilities and build their self 
confidence. "Another math major wrote this: '1 did, however, learn from this experience. One 
thing I discovered and something which I need to work on is motivating students. I had a difficult 
time getting the students to participate and share ideas." Another preservlce teacher set this 
agenda; "1 do feel that I could try to Incorporate more multicultural literature hto my lessons as 
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fll as.devploRJng q more sympathetic ar for culturolly diverse students." Reflections on thetr 



[en focused on what they couW do to Insure greater success for thetr 
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students. Thef^strateglss and processes for learning those strategies also appeared In their 



4) The1r strategies end processes for learning about teaching, Including thalr owareness of those 
strategies 

A student in the English methods class wrote this general statement: "loi&y I understand more 
fully the science behind teaching, the need for teachers to analyzs, to Investigate, to create and to 
function as problem solvers." Another shared this event as an Illustration of her learning about 
teaching; . . but U was Inlhe Middle t hai taught me the most tJbout how to teach. I found myself 
this semester confident with teaching drama and literature and treading water when teaching 
composition and mytholog/. This text offered a view of looking at alt teaching as teaching Though 
this sounds extremely simple, It made getting through these difficult subjects much easier. It 
was all communication and thai was d level on which I have always fell comfortable. By 
increasing my comfort level , I was able to twh and learn from these students.'* After teaching a 
Spanish class, this student explained; "The teacher liked the game and she thought it was good. 
She felt the students had fun with It. I personelly prefer , as I previously stated, that a game 
where there ere only winners would be better. There Is also the possibility that when games are 
frequently played that the students would be "winners" an equal amount of time and they would 
not become discouraged with Spanish because of It. This hypothesis would take time to prove end 
1 have yet to have enough time to test It." Students often attributed their learning to careful 
analysis of classroom events. 

5) Thelr understanding of what they learned about teaching 

As the preserv Ice teachers wrote about their own learning, they related present to past 
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views. One English n^ojor wrote: "I realize that the idee that Inspired me to teach (that I might 
sit around ft^l^'k about books with people) Is only a tenth of what teaching requires. The class 



commented: 'To me, the class has changed my previous teaching viewpoint of (toing the best you 
can, to one of encouraging, prodding, and if necessary, benignly manipulating the students Into 
doing the best they can. This is a move In focus from me to the students and It is in this class that 
this shift has taken place." In a letter to the portfolio reader , this student reflected on how her 
portfolio represented her: "This collection represents, for me, a great deal of careful planning, 
hard work, and analysis of my own thoughts, feelings, and priorities. Tm not sure I'm 
completely satisfied with the message it sends about me, but I don't think that Is from lack of 
work, or effort, but rather from the feeling that 1 have that the work is unfinished. It Is 
unfinished mostly because even now, at the end of the semester , I feel myself 
growing- -absorbing new ideas and ways of thinking. 1 am far from reaching the point where t 
arr. the teacher I want to be, and yet 1 have grown a great deal In thought over the semester." The 
openness reflected In their writings offers promise for continued learning about teaching. 



After we Incorporated reflective writing In every course assignment, I was not sure we still 
needed a portfolio lo accofnpllsh our goal of Improving students' personal and professional 
reneollons. Porlfollopedflgogy-^wllh lU emphasis on 5ludenl selection and 
repreeenWUon- -hfllpsJ me ihare wllh studenie the dwislons about portfolio procedures and 
evsniuQily to thars wllh ttudsnti Ihe ownership or decisions about portfolio procedures, i 
realltod Ihal rgriffitlon qduIO not m\\ until the letter to the portfolio reader. Reflection had to 
l» an QxpHcll DDure pi in my Burrsnl English methods class, students have designed the 
eonlflnli furni . erllarlii ind rubr lot for rivs of the eight class projects. One of their projects 
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its to (tetermlne the form of final course assessment. Will they select o portfolio 



'ed of the portfolios created In two previous teacher ecJucatlon courses? 



Whfle 1 ma/ no longer need the portfolio to reflect on how 1 will restructure my classroom, my 



My reflections on portfolio Instruction end assessment have led me to significant decisions 
about the structure of my classroom , transferring to teacher education students portfolio 
procedure decisions designed to enhance their opportunities to reflect on their personal and 
professional growth. Are the portfolio procedures working, and more importantly, is the 
restructuring of my classroom working, to promote greater reflection? The preliminary 
results are positive and the kind of evidence Til gladly Include In my own professional portfolio. 
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it preservlce teachers can gain when prompted to reflect. 



It to represent their professional and personal selves. What is clear Is the 
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